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ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY 


‘The purpose of organizing this course is to apply the findings of 
modern psychology to the teaching of psychology. The plan chosen 
from the many possibilities open has four leading objectives: (1) 
to keep each student busy at his natural level of successful achieve- 
ment; (2) to introduce the student to scientific method in psychol- 
ogy through experiment; (3) to place the student in an active 
scholarly attitude of self-help and freedom; and (4) to acquaint 
the student with the best psychologists through effective utilization 
of books.* 

I. Elements of the Plan 


To embody these four objectives the present plan involves the 
following essential features:? (1) the elimination or reduction of 
the traditional lectures and quizzes; (2) substituting, therefore, 
two-hour periods of elementary experiments and supervised read- 
ing in a project room; (8) performing one experiment a week 
throughout the course; (4) making the assignment fit the spread 
of individual differences in capacity for achievement; (5) furnish- 
ing the project room with such books and other material as may 
be needed for the project of the month; (6) socialization of the 
eroup; and (7) a monthly test of ability to psychologize. 

In the project method we maintain that what is said in the best 
books is better said than what is heard in the ordinary lecture; 
that the mature student should be encouraged to take an aggressive 
attitude toward learning instead of merely allowing himself to 
be pursued by it; that psychology represents a world of knowledge 
of which the elementary student should have a free and generous 
sampling; that what a student in this new field needs is not drill 
on a few hobbies of the instructor, but opportunity for broadening 
the horizon through the opening of new vistas into the fascinat- 
ing fields of modern psychology; that the student should acquire 
the habit of association with, affection for, and criticism of authors 
rather than of instructors; that the student’s mind should not be 
on the problem of passing examinations, but rather a thrilling ad- 
venture into new fields of human interest; that he should pass from 
the secondary school methods of learning to the scholarly methods 


1 President Suzzalo has sounded the keynote: ‘‘Less teaching—more supervision of 
learners—is the modern tendency of the school. The professor of the future will be simply 
a good reference librarian, and the university will consist of a lot of books, an earnest 
student, and some one who knows them both and can bring them in thoughtful accord.’”’ 

2 The term ‘project’? is here used in a very free sense to indicate that the assignment is 
made in a large unit; that the responsibility is placed upon the student for working it 
out; that the general project is outlined; and that reasonable supervision of work is 
guaranteed in conformity with the giving of the fullest freedom for individual work. The 
division into projects facilitates the dividing up of the course, as in summer sessions, 
into units which may be given simultaneously or in successive terms. 

Instructors will find a fuller account of the project method in the author’s “Learning 
and Living in College,’ published by the Department of Publications, The State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. Price $1.00. 
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of the intelligent adult; that reading from different points of view 
on the same topic is a better way of clarifying the issue than the 
customary teacher’s ‘‘help’’; that, if lectures are to be given, they 
shall be exclusively for experimental demonstration and occasional 
orientation—-never for the furnishing of the main body of facts; 
that if quizzes are to be maintained they should be in the nature 
of discussion or special help to sections based on ability, and not 
for the purpose of finding out what the student knows or does not 
know or for teaching the facts; that the class shall be socialized 
with the fullest freedom that comports with good work in a library 
or laboratory; and that the instructor in charge of the room shall 
not teach, but supervise reading and experimentation. 


1, Hlimination of lectures and quizzes. Psychologists have been 
among the first to expose the fallacies underlying the traditional 
lecture and quiz method for college students. 

The ordinary information lecture is in favor with the instructor 
because it is the easiest way of getting by with his work; it enables 
him to pose as an authority; and when he has recited his lesson to 
the class, without sounding the response of the class he may adulate 
himself with the feeling ‘‘well done,’’—‘‘the teacher’s illusion.’’ 
This is topped with the awareness that students like it. Students 
like the information lecture because the absorption of this pre- 
digested food encourages a lazy and passive attitude. It rests on 
the assumption that what the instructor says by word of mouth 
is more valuable than what is said more deliberately by greater 
scholars in up-to-date books; it fosters the elementary school at- 
titude that the student has a small and fixed lesson to learn. 


2. Registration. The best way of handling a three-hour course 
throughout the year is to have the students register in three two- 
hour periods, as in laboratories. By providing three such periods, 
registration conflicts with other courses will be avoided. In a large 
institution there will, of course, be more periods. The most eco- 
nomic unit in a large institution is a room seating about a hundred 
students at a time. Five years of experience show that the work 
accomplished in a two-hour period of supervised study of this kind 
gives better results than a one-hour class period with home assign- 
ments, even though the assumption is that the home assignment 
represents two hours of work at home. The advantage of working 
under supervision in a room where material is on reserve is, of 
course, very great and there is no reason why interested students 
should not do additional work at home or use the project room in 
extra periods if they so desire. | 

The project room is in charge of one competent instructor who 
has all of his time free for individual consultation as he mingles 
with the students at work. He operates on the assumption that 
all the necessary instructions for procedure have been furnished 
in mimeographed or printed form to the class. If a student says, 
‘‘T can’t understand this,’’ the instructor does not explain it at 
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first but points to the presence of various overlapping accounts of 
the same item in available books. This soon creates in the students 
an attitude of trusting themselves and a feeling that they must 
‘‘use their brains’’ for whatever they are to get. It is a magnificent 
sight to find a hundred students seated for a two-hour period with 
all conveniences for scholarly work and each one aggressive in his 
attempt to organize the material in a month’s assignment without 
interruption or handicap. 

Where there are faculty traditions and prejudices against two- 
hour periods for non-laboratory courses, the project plan may be 
carried on by having the customary single hour period in the pro- 
ject room and making provision for use of the books at home. But 
this should be a last resort. 

The present plan calls for two project periods and one hour for 
a class-experiment, per week. 


3. Recognition of individual differences in the scope of assign- 
ment. Psychology teaches that individual differences in capacity 
for achievement are very large, relatively fixed, and very far- 
reaching in determining what is a reasonable quality and quantity 
of work to expect from an individual, and maintains that praise 
and blame in the recognition of progress should be based upon 
actual ability. Of those who pass, or should pass, in an ordinary 
class in psychology there will be the one-talented, two-talented, 
three-talented, and five-talented students. Our theory is that each 
one should invest his talents. While one student may pass on the 
performance of one talent, other students should be expected to 
perform on the basis of two, three, four, five or more talents, as 
the case may be, and should regard this as a privilege.* 


4, Assignments. The assignments are so designed as to meet 
the needs of students of all degrees of ability. Each assignment 
consists of two parts: (1) the minimum or required assignment, 
which is outlined and is required of all students, and (2) optional 
assignments which are not outlined, but furnish ample opportunity 
for the good student. , 

The high grades in the course will be given to those who, in addi- 
tion to the mastery of the required work, give evidence of effective 
work in the optional assignments, but all students must master 
the minimum requirements first. Thus provision is made for keep- 
ing each student busy at his natural level of successful achieve- 
ment and for the basing of credits on actual achievement under 
conditions which provide opportunity and freedom for work. 

The topical outlines under each project are the examination 
questions from which a sampling will be drawn by chance at the 
completion of the project. The student, therefore, knows exactly 


1 The method of sectioning on the basis of ability, now in vogue in the best institutions, 
is a great forward step in the direction of keeping each student busy at his own approx- 
imate level. But the present method goes one step further and attains the full goal of 
adjusting the work to the needs and capacities of the individual by leaving each individual 
free and unhampered to work at his own natural pace and to be carried in large part by 
his own personal interests, aptitudes, and enthusiasms. 
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what the examination is to be and has a whole period in which 
to prepare it. In the examination, the student will have this out- 
line before him and will be asked to write on one or two topics 
following the order of sub-topics in detail. This has proved to 
be a most effective means of motivation. 

While the topies are arranged in the best order, the student may 
pursue them in any order that he may find convenient. Two hours 
should be spent on each of the topics under each project and the 
time should be divided equally among the topics to avoid crowd- 
ing at the end of the month. 

5. Directions for study. 1. Make a hasty survey of the as- 
signed unit. (5-10 minutes). 

a. Note each topic in the outline for the given unit. 

b. Read the introductory paragraph, the topic headings and 

the concluding paragraph in the text-book references. 

This will give you a mental-set toward the project to-:be studied 
and will give you a skeletal outline of the content of the unit. 

2. Read the assignment in detail, making pencil notations as 
you read (15-25 pages per ‘hour). If you own the book, use mar- 
ginal notations and underscore particularly apt phrases; if you 
do not own the book, make notations in notebook. 

This activates reading and increases concentration. Gradually 
mental notations will replace the pencil ‘notations so that a bare 
minimum of marginal notations will be needed. No formal notes 
are required. It will be to your advantage to take notes in a 
selective way but never by copying sentences. Merely jot ‘down 
key words, short phrases, or skeletal outlines, over which you may 
deliberate until you have a clear mental organization of the con- 
cepts they represent. 

3. Review these notations hurriedly, thinking the significant 
factors together as a whole (10 minutes). Merely leaf through the 
assignment, reading and mentally organizing ‘the significant points 
you have noted. This gives coherence and a mental integration 
of the otherwise scattered and disconnected facts. 

4, Make a brief written summary, in your own words, of the 
significant factors in ‘the unit studied. (Not more than 1 page 
to a unit). This condenses thinking to significant facts, conserves 
the results of your work, increases mental efficiency, and economizes 
your time. 

5. Review these summaries before class and before examinations. 
This fixes the significant facts in mind, prevents forgetting, and 
guarantees ready and accurate recall. 

In the project room you have the freedom of a scholar in a 
library. Feel free to confer with your fellow students, and with 
the instructor who is there to help you individually. In moving 
around, follow the golden rule. 

You are permitted to work at your own natural pace. Proceed 
as far as you have time and inclination to go. Observe the ap- 
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plications of psychology in your own life and in the lives of others 
about you. Let this study help you to understand and control 
human nature in yourself and in others. 

6. Equipment. The outline of the present course is based upon 
the following textbooks :? 

First Semester 
Seashore, C. E., Introduction to Psychology 
Dashiell, J. F., Fundamentals of Objective Psychology 


Second Semester 
Allport, F. H., Social Psychology 
Conklin, E. S., Principles of Abnormal Psychology 
Moss, F. A., Applications of Psychology 


For the first semester all students may pair off for the use of the 
other books, one buying Seashore, Introduction to Psychology, and 
the other Dashiell, Fundamentals of Objective Psychology. In the 
second semester, all students will buy Allport, Social Psychology, 
and for the last two projects they will pair off again, one buying 
Conklin, Principles of Abnormal Psychology, and the other Moss, 
Applications of Psychology. This will facilitate economic and 
adequate use of the required textbooks. All other references will 
be found in the library project room.? (See list p. 30) 

With each project, the supplementary books furnish attractive 
reading and each student will at least leaf through these books 
to become aware of their subject and the general nature of their 
content. Some students may, however, go extensively into read- 
ing of this kind, not only in the books here mentioned but also in 
other books suggested. Much of such reading may be taken from 
leisure time and time for general reading. 

7. Examinations. A two-hour examination is given at the end 
of each project, one hour devoted to the essay type and the other 
to an objective type. The former is desirable because it gives the 
student opportunity to treat a subject from his own point of view 
and degree of attainment, especially in the optional part and when 
so many sub-heads are contained in each question, this examination 
may be made fairly objective. For the objective examination we 
have found a form of the completion test satisfactory. The fol- 
lowing is an example: 


Puke sound wave strikes the............ membrane which transmits it over the three............ of 

eae ear through the............window into the............labyrinth of the.............. which is 
filled Withee ces: that oscillates through the scala............ and the scala............. It is then taken 
UPR DY ac heMy ee-cscceceees which fills=-thene ite see in which the organ of............ is located. 
Here selective response is made by the............ shapedssk =... membrane and possibly the 
Biase ee membrane, and this is reenforced by the appropriate rods of............. which shake 
Ab (epee eee toon ena resting against them, and thus generate a... lee which is trans- 
mitted over the............ branch of the............ nerve to the brain.” 


In the type of examination here provided for, the spread due 
to differences in ability is indicated by the fact that the passing 


1 The choice of books is based upon the present experience in Iowa. The author’s books 
are, of course, given preference because they were written for that particular course. 
The plan may, however, be adapted to other local conditions. 

2 Where the course is conducted without apparatus, Seashore’s ‘‘“Elementary Experiments 
in Psychology” should be owned by each student, in addition to the other texts. 
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mark is around the thirtieth centile while those who get the highest 
grades must pass above the ninetieth centile on the same exami- 
nation. | 

The written reports, both of experiments and the other ‘‘re- 
quired exercises,’’ should conform to high standards of scientific 
report. They should be collected carefully and should be given 
weight in the monthly report. 


II. Content of the Course 


We are just beginning to emerge from a chaos in regard to the 
attitude toward the content of elementary courses in psychology. 
The present course is based on the following assumptions: (1) that 
where there is no experiment there can be no science; (2) that 
there is merit in the various points of view which prevail in dif- 
ferent schools of psychology and, therefore, the elementary course 
should be eclectic; (3) that applied psychology is now on such a 
sound basis that one-half of the course may well be devoted to 
this; and (4) the aim of the elementary course is to train the stu- 
dent in the art of psychologizing and in the power to realize some- 
thing of the richness of material available for more intensive work, 
both in pure and applied psychology. 

The first four projects are devoted to pure psychology; the last 
three to applied. There is a double justification in the introduc- 
tion of the applied psychology at this stage; namely, not only that 
the applied science may to advantage be included in the elementary 
course, but also that each unit of these applications is so arranged 
that it furnishes a most excellent review of the pure psychology 
from the point of view of each of the three applications. This gives 
us the cycle arrangement for review with the additional advantage 
that the review is necessary for an interesting application. 

One common advantage in these three projects is that the point 
of view presented in each of the required books is strictly psycho- 
logical and that each project is in a very large sense a review of 
the theoretical psychology studied in the first semester. 

1. The eclectic point of view. Many teachers of elementary 
psychology ride a hobby and have a narrow conception of the scope 
of psychology, thinking that it is all important that the student 
should get their point of view. The elementary students should 
have the privilege of acquainting themselves with different points 
of view and gradually learning to evaluate and appreciate what 
is good in each. The rabid extremists of different schools should 
be avoided in an elementary course. 

2. The Experiments. The experiments in this course supple- 
ment the reading. They are in the nature of ‘‘class experiments,”’ 
which means that they are so adjusted as to enable each student 
to participate in the experiment throughout the entire hour as if 
he and the experimenter were the only persons in the room, thus 
siving the student first-hand experience in psychological measure- 
ments on each of the leading topics. 
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For each experiment the student is furnished a mimeographed 
outline such as the following for Experiment I. 


Proj. I, Exper. I. Visual After-Images 
Seashore, Elementary Experiments, Ch. I. 
*Parson, Colour Vision, Sec. Ed. pp. 113-124. 
Problem: To investigate the nature of visual after-images and 
to determine the laws governing their appearance. 
1. Existence: (a) Brightness (b) Color 


2. Setting 
3. Color 
4, Projection-background: (a) Brightness-effect on bright- 


ness (b) Brightness-effect on color (ce) Color-effect on 
color (d) Field of projection 
5. Negative and positive 
6. Size and distance 
7. Relief 
8. Plasticity 
9. Movement 
10. Latent period, duration, and clearness: The effect of 
(a) Time (b) Brightness (ce) Color (d) Area 
11. Indirect vision 
12. Periodicity 
13. After-images of motion 
*14, Applications: (a) Paintings (b) Advertising (c) Cos- 
tuming (d) Color matching (e) Stage lighting 
*15. Theory. See Ladd-Franklin, Color and Color Theories, 
pp. 64-65 


* Indicates that the item is optional. : 
Rough notes are taken during the experiment and these are later 


organized and supplemented by the reading in preparation for the 
examination. The outline of the experiment thus becomes one of 
the topics for the final examination in which the student is ex- 
pected to describe the apparatus and method and discuss the con- 
clusions in each point as listed. | 

3. Not psychology but to psychologize. The elementary course 
should give the student some skill in and respect for scientific 
method in experimentation. It should enable him to think at first 
hand of the relationships of mental life in the direction of all its 
interrelations and should give him a beginning acquaintance with 
the sources of material, and the trends and attitudes of the leaders 


in the field.? 


1 For those who use this course and do not have a well-equipped laboratory, the 
authors have prepared a list of experiments which may be performed without the use 
of apparatus. 

Persons who adopt the present project method may obtain the set of outlines of the 
experiments here used from the department at cost, but it is recognized that in a well- 
equipped laboratory the experiments should be determined in large part by the nature 
of the equipment. 

2Now that psychology has assumed respectable proportions we must fight the pre- 
vailing “small college’? view and the even now prevalent teachers college view that 
psychology is a subject which should be drilled into the student in the form of a pre- 
digested summary of certified facts. In pre-educational courses we must combat the 
idea that psychology should be studied only in so far as it furnishes principles for 
teaching; just as in physics, chemistry, and biology the first course should be primarily 
pure science and a general orientation course for the field as a whole. All applications 


of psychology should be built upon a substantial elementary course. 
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PROJECT I. SENSORY EXPERIENCE 


Topie I. General Introduction 


A. The project method. This outline, pp. 11-29 
1. Objectives 
2. Essential features of the plan 
3. Content of the course 
4. Methods of study 
B. General introduction to Psychology. *Seashore, Introd., Ch. I; 
Dashiell, Ch. I and pp. 35-39 
* All written exercises in the Seashore text are to be written out and turned in unless 
otherwise indicated. 
Definition of psychology 
Divisions and branches of psychology 
Scope and purpose of psychology 
Examples of psychological problems 
Motives for studying psychology 
Fundamental concepts: Stimulus-response, organism, en- 
vironment 
Optional: Gates, Elementary Psychology, Ch. I 


aoe 


Topic II. Introduction to Sensory Experience. Seashore Introd. 
Ch. II; Dashiell, pp. 79-84 


Bpecisiee con and codperation in the senses 
Sensation and perception 

Selective attention 

Classifications of senses (a) Seashore, (b) Dashiell 
Four attributes of sensation 

Limits of the senses; sensitivity and discrimination 
Evolution and development of the sense organs 
Nature of a stimulus 

Experimental method 

Optional: Seashore, Psychology in Daily Life, Ch. V 


Topic III. Color Vision. Seashore Introd. Ch. III (omit written 
exercises) ; Warren, Elements of Human Psychology, 
pp. 68-83 or Warren and Carmichael, pp. 89-103 


Visual qualities 

Physical source of color 

Color variables: hue (color), brightness (tint, shade), 
saturation (chroma) 

Color pyramid (explain fully) 

Color mixture and retinal fusion 

Number of colors 

Sensitivity and discrimination 

Contrast 

After images 

10. Law of adaption 

11. Color fields 

12. Theories of color vision 

13. Evaluation of color vision 

14. Color blindness 

15. Color vision in animals 

Optional: Luckiesh, Color and Its Applications, Ch. IIT 
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Topic IV. 


Topic V. 


Topic VI. 
A. 


Topic VII. 


A. 
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Structure and Function of the Eye. Seashore Introd. 
pp. 409-411 and 34-39; Lickley, The Nervous System, 


pp. 89-101; Warren, pp. 58-64; Dashiell, 105-113 


(Deseribe (a) Structure and (b) function of each part) 
Coats: sclera, choroid, retina; structure of retina 
Refractory media; cornea, aqueous humor, vitreous humor, 
lens 

Muscles: large, small 

Sketch eye and label essential structures 


peed ies 


Optional: Helen Keller, The World I Live In 


Visual Space and Illusions. Seashore Introd. Ch. 
IV (omit written exercises pp. 47-54) ; Dashiell, pp. 
399-413 

1. Dimensions of space 

2. Monocular vision: retinal image, accommodation, eye 
movement, secondary criteria or cues to visual perception 
of third dimension 

Binocular space: double images, convergence, external 
projection, stereoscopic vision 

Illusions: terminal, small angle, association, reversible 
perspective 

General principles of illusions 

Causes 

Experiments of Revesz, Judd, Stratton 

Optional: Luckiesh, Visual Illusions. Study several applica- 
tions in Chs. X to XV inclusive; or Garrett, Great Experiments 
in Psychology, Ch. XIII 


Taste and Smell 
Taste. Seashore, Introd., pp. 72-79; Lickley, pp. 115-116; 
me ce pp. 89-90 
Qualities of taste 
Taste fusions 
Organs of taste 
Combinations of taste 
Individual differences 
Latent time, adaptation, fatigue and habituation 
Location of taste buds 
Smell. Seashore, Introd., pp. 79-83; Lickley, pp. 112-114; 
Dashiell, pp. 91-93 
1. Qualities of odors 
2. End-organs 
3. Complementary odors 
4, Mixture and contrast 
5. Intensity, adaptation and fatigue 
Optional: Warren and Carmichael, Elements of Human Psy- 
chology, pp. 117-125; or Encyclopedia Britannica 


Cutaneous, Kinaesthetic and Static Senses. Seashore 
Introd. Ch. VII (omit written exercises) ; Dashiell, 
pp. 84-89 and 93-97 


Cutaneous senses 

Cold, warmth, pain, and pressure spots (relative number 
and distribution) 

Organs of cutaneous senses 

Sensation vs. feeling 

Illusions of pain location 

Subjective pain: anesthesia and hyperesthesia 

Pleasure 
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B. Kinaesthetic sense 
1. End organs of strain 
2. Purpose of sense of strain 
3. Position, movement, resistance, weight 
4. Size-weight illusions 
5. Strain 
C. Static sense 
1. Mechanism 
2. Sensations 
Optional: Wheeler, Science of Psychology, pp. 424-441, or 
Warren & Carmichael, pp. 125-141 


Experiments in Project I 


1. Visual after-cmages 
Seashore, Elementary Experiments, Ch. I 
*Ladd-Franklin, Color and Color Theories, pp. 64-65 


2. Color-mixing, color-blindness, and visual contrast 
Seashore, El. Exper., Ch. II; Seashore, Introduction, pp. 24-25, 27 
*Luckiesh, Color and Its Applications, Ch. IIT and IV; theory in Ch. VIII 


& Visual space 
Seashore, El. Exper., Ch. IV 
*Garrett, Great Experiments in Psychology, Ch. XIII 


4, Visual allusion . 
Seashore, El. Exper., Ch. XIV 
*Luckiesh, Visual Illusions, Ch. VI 
* References starred are optional. 


(All apparatus for these experiments is so built or chosen that it can be presented 
effectively to a large class from the platform.) 
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PROJECT II. PHYSICAL BASES OF MENTAL LIFE 


Topic I. 


Topic IT. 


Topic III. 


Topic IV. 


The Ear. Structure and Function. Lickley, pp. 101- 
112; Seashore Introd., pp. 411-415; Dashiell, pp. 100- 
105 


Describe in turn for each part (a) structure, and (b) function 

4; ee ear; auricle; external cavity; tympanic mem- 
rane 

2. Middle ear: hammer; anvil; stirrup; oval window; round 
window | 

3. Inner ear: (a) semi-circular canals; (b) cochlea; vestibu- 
lar canal, tympanic canal and cochlear duct 

4, Organ of Corti, including hair cells, rods, basilar mem- 
brane and tectorial membrane 


Optional: Herrick, Introd. to Neurology, Ch. XIII 


Hearing. General survey. Seashore Introd., Ch. V. 
(omit written exercises) 


1. Pitch: its nature, physiological basis, lower and upper 
limits 

2. Pitch discrimination 

3. Timbre 

4. Noise 

5. Beats 

6. Combination tones 

7. Consonance and dissonance; harmony and discord 

8. Intensity and acuity of hearing 

9. Motor theory of time 

10. Time discrimination 

11. Rhythm: subjective and objective 

12. Auditory space 

Optional: Seashore, Psychology of Musical Talent, Ch. I and 

pp. 51-78; 97-102; 112-114 and 128-136 


Traits of Perception. Seashore Introd., Ch. VIII 


1. Meaning of perception 

2. Action in perception 

3. Feeling in perception 

4. Hallucinations, illusions, synaesthesia, telepathy 
Optional: Pillsbury, Essentials of Psychology (1930 Edition) 
Ch. VIII; or Ruckmick, Mental Life, Ch. V . 


Perceptual Responses. Behavioristic view of percep- 
tion. Dashiell, pp. 386-399 and 413-424 


Importance of perceptual responses 
Analysis of perceptual responses 
Symbolic cues 

Detailed view perceptual reactions 
Factors determining manner of perceiving 
Minimal cues 

Perception of time 

Perception in reading and esthetics 

Role of configuration in perception 
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10. Place of perception in the life economy 
11. Definition 
Optional: Woodworth, Psychology (1929 Edition) pp. 380-408 


Topic V. The Nervous Element. Dashiell, pp. 119-127; Lick- 


ley, The Nervous System, pp. 6-16; Seashore Introd., 
pp. 172-186 

The neuron: axones, dendrites, cell body 

Sensory, motor and central neurons 

The synapse 

Nature of nerve impulse 

Ganglia and nuclei 

The sensori-motor are 

Optional: Warren and Carmichael, pp. 19-24 and 39-55 
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Topic VI. General Plan of the Nervous System 


A. Levels of organization. Dashiell, pp. 127-146, Warren and 
Carmichael, pp. 24-33 
1. Functions of a center 
2. Structure and functions of spinal cord 
3. Intermediate centers: relations to cord and brain, medulla, 
cerebellum, thalamus 
4. The cerebrum: general functions, gross structure, pro- 
jection functions, evidence from aphasia, areas of cortex 
and specialization 
B. The autonomic division. Dashiell, pp. 147-151 
1. General nature 
2. Cranial, sacral and sympathetic divisions 
3. Relation to central nervous system 
4, Antagonistic relations within autonomic system 
Optional: Garrett, Ch. XIV 


Topic VII. The Effectors. Dashiell, Ch. IV; Seashore, Introd., 


pp. 312-324 


1. Specialization of cells 

2. The striped muscles—distribution, types of contraction, 
fatigue, codrdination 

The smooth muscles—distribution and function 

The ductless glands—thyroid, parathyroid, thymus, pineal, 
adrenal, pituitary, gonads (sex), pancreas, liver 

D. Interrelationships of the endocrines 

Optional: Perrin and Klein, Psychology, pp. 64-71 


re 


Experiments in Project II 


(a) The sense of pitch (b) The sense of tvme 
Seashore, Musical Talent, pp. 42-45; 108-110 


(a) The sense of rhythm (b) The sense of intensity (c) The musical 
psychograph 
Seashore, Musical Talent, Ch. V; pp. 15-29; 95-96 


Auditory space 
Seashore, El]. Exper., Ch. V 
*Wheeler, Science of Psychology, pp. 365-368 


Weber’s law 
Seashore, El. Exper., Ch. VITI 
*Garrett, Great Experiments in Psychology, Ch. XII 
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PROJECT III. EMOTION AND ACTION 


Topic I. Reflex Action. Seashore, Ch. XII; Dashiell, pp. 154- 
158 


1. Reflexes in the frog and other animals 
2. Reflexes in man 

3. Interrelation of reflexes 
Optional: Woodworth, pp. 507-522 


Topic IT. Integration of Action Units 
| A. Principles of integration. Dashiell, pp. 158-170 
Sherrington’s experiments 
Distribution and convergence of impulses 
3. Allied and antagonistic arcs 
4, Facilitation and inhibition 
5. Effect of fatigue 
6. Induction 
7. 
8 
0) 
i 


Sede oe 


Chain reflexes 

. Postural combinations 

nditioned reflexes. Dashiell, pp. 170-180 

. Experiments of Pawlow 

2. Glandular, striped muscle, and smooth muscle reflexes 
3. Principles derived from experiments (pp. 175-177) 
4. Cortical function in conditioned reflexes 
5. General significance 
Optional: Garrett, Ch. IV; or Burnham, Chs. II and IV 


Topic III. Instinct 


A. Functional view. Seashore, Introd., Ch. XV’ 
Definition 
Instinct from neural and mental point of view 
Conscious aspects 
Blends of instincts 
Presence in all mental life 
Instinctive processes vs. ‘‘instincts’’ 
Purposive nature of instinct 
Correlation with organs 
Instinct as organic memory 
Modifiability 

11. _ Classification 
B. A behavioristic view. Dashiell, pp. 182-195 and 199-202 

1. Criteria of native reactions 
2. Native behavior in lower animals 
3. Native reaction patterns in man, methods of study, the 
Hopkins observations 

4. Some early integrations 

Optional: Young, Source Book in Social Psychology, pp. 193 

216 
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Topic IV. Emotion 
A. The qualities of feeling. Seashore, pp. 302-312 (omit written 
exercises ) 
1. Affection defined 
2. Affective qualities 
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Topic V. 


Topic VI. 


Topic VII. 
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3. Pleasure—pain theory ; 
Native emotional patterns and their modifications. Dashiell, 
pp. 196-199 and 202-205 

1. Early patterns 

2. Vegetative processes 

3. Fears and their conditioning 


Emotion (continued). Bodily expression in emotion. 
Dashiell, pp. 205-226; Seashore, pp. 324-337 

General description 

Visceral and glandular changes 

Neural mechanisms involved 

Classification of emotions 


Experimental methods: instrumental, verbal, facial re- 
actions 


SSA aah edt eae 


6. James-Lange fae 
Optional: Garrett, Ch. X, or Ruckmick, Mental Life, Ch. VITI 


Motiwation. Dashiell, pp. 227-273 


Practical and technical problems 

Role of external stimuli 

Tissue needs as sources: hunger, sex, temperature, other 
organic sources 

Role of emotions 

Derivation and elaboration of motives: the problem, stages 
in the process, organization of sentiments 

Other habits as motives 

Methods of measuring motives 

Socialization of motives 

Conflicts in motivated behavior 

10. Practical problems 

Optional: Gates, Ch. IX 


Action. Seashore, Introd., Ch. XXII come written 
exercises). 


1. Involuntary action: tropisms, reflexes, instinct, habit, im- 
pulse, imitation, ideomotor action 

2. Voluntary action: desire, deliberation, choice, movemental 
volition 

3. Basie voluntary motor capacities: motility; simple and 
complex reaction; serial, timed and rhythmic action; pre- 
cision; energy 

Optional: Pillsbury (1930, Edition) Ch. XIII 


OID TR wrt 


Experiments in Project III 


Physiological nature of stimulus-response and reflex activity 


Perrin and Klein, Psychology, 92-122 
*Warren and Carmichael, Elements of Human Psychology, Ch. III 


Garrett, Great Experiments in Psychology, Ch. IX 


Seashore, El. Exper., Ch. XV: Musical Talent, pp. 144-159 
*Luckiesh, Color and Its Applications, pp. 262-266; Ch. XV 


2. Reaction-time 
& Affective tone 
4, 


Motivation and attitude in learning 


Dashiell, pp. 275-284; 360-362 | 
*Wheeler, Science of Psychology, pp. 251-260 
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LEARNING 


PROJECT 1). ee AND THINKING 


Topic I. 


Attention 


A. Nature of attention. Seashore, Introd., pp. 135-140 (omit 


Topic IT. 


A 


Topic III. 


Topic IV. 


A. 


written exercises ) 

1. Action in attention: focusing movements, accessory move- 
ments, movements by analogy, motor theories, action of 
glands 

Postural responses. Dashiell, Ch. X 

General descriptions 

Role of postural responses in behavior 

Attending as postural responses 

Determining factors: (a) objective; intensity, extensity, 
duration, repetition, (b) subjective factors 
Experimental problems: span, disparate activities, dura- 
tion and shifting, distractions 

6. Physiological basis 

Optional: Pillsbury, (1930 Edition) Ch. VII, or Ruckmick, 
The Mental Life, Ch. VI 


SA on ter Rae Ie 


Mental Images and Imagination 

Mental images. Seashore, Introd., Ch. X (omit written ex- 

ercises ) 

Nature and function of images 

Difference between percept and image 

Attributes 

Rating of imagery 

Types 

Significance of imagery 

Evolution and development of the image 

agination and play. Seashore, Introd., Ch. XIX 

Imagination and memory 

2. Passive and active imagination 

3. Imagination types 

4, Play: (a) as preparation for life, (b) continuous through- 
out life, (c) adult play, (d) play as self realization 

Optional: Patrick, Psychology of Relaxation, Chs. II, III, and 

IV \ 


Habit. Seashore, Introd. Ch. XVI; James, Psychol- 
ogy (Briefer Course) Ch. X 


Habit formation 

Nature of habit 

Instinet and habit 

Capacity and ability 

Habit and attention 

Principles of habit formation 
Optional: Gates, pp. 249-279; 302-304 


I 
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The Learning Process 
Rules of effective learning. Seashore, Introd., Ch. XVII 
1. Impression 


2. Association 
3. Recall 
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Topic VI. 


Topic VII. 
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4. Recognition 
Behavioristic interpretation. Dashiell, pp. 325-338 
Importance in human life 
Biological importance 
Experimental studies of animal learning 
Analysis of learning *- az 
Human and animal learning compared 
Neural basis of learning 
Optional: Garrett, Chs. V and XI 


aS Bae 6 


Memory. General principles. Seashore, Introd., Ch. 
XVIII; Dashiel, pp. 339-385 


Four major steps: impression, retention, recall, recognition 
Principles involved in acquiring (impression) 
Curve of acquiring 

Interrelation of habits 

Principles of economy in acquiring 
Importance of motivation in acquiring 
Retention 

Recall (reproduction) 

Recognition 

10. Improvement of memory 

Optional: Garrett, Ch. IIT 


Thought. Seashore, Introd., Ch. XX 


Formulating a concept 
Growth of concepts 
Inadequate concepts 
‘Experience of a concept 
Expression of the concept 
Flexibility of the concept 
Relation to knowledge 
Stages in judgment 
Sources of error 

10. Conditions of judging 

11. Inductive reasoning 

12. Deductive reasoning 

13. Rational vs. reasoned ideas 
14. Reasoning as behavior 
15. General view of reasoning 


Thought (continued). Dashiell, Ch. XVII 


Thinking and man’s adaptation to environment 


Series, Stans Eo te 


ee Soe Ca kot 


iL 
2. Thinking as reacting 
3. Experiments 
4, Characteristics of thinking 
5. Physiological view of thinking 
6. Varieties of thinking 
7. Methods of investigation 
Optional: Dewey, How We Think, Chs. I, II, and VI 


Experiments in Project IV 


Immediate memory 


Seashore, Elementary Experiments, Ch. XI: Musical Talent, pp. 238-242 


Reproduction, recall, and recognition 


Dashiell, pp. 368-374; pp. 376-380 
Seashore, Introduction to Psychology, pp. 244-260 
*Warren and Carmichael, El. of Human Psych., pp. 203-207 
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8 Attention 
Seashore, Elementary Experiments, Ch. XIII 
*Seashore, Introduction, Ch. XI 


4, Mental images and imagination ._. 
Seashore, Elementary Experiments, Ch. IX 
Seashore, Introduction, pp. 146-152 
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Topic TIT, 
A. 
B. 
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PROJECT V. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Introduction 


Nature of Social Psychology. Allport, Ch. I 
Present standpoint in psychology 
Province of social psychology 
The group fallacy and its forms 
Social psychology and sociology 
Consciousness and behavior in social psychology 
Definition 
Physiological basis of behavior. Allport, pp. 17-18 and 28-41 
1. Adaptive function of behavior 
2. Cortical activity in social behavior 
3. Relation of the autonomic to the cerebro-spinal system 
4, Compound reflexes: allied, antagonistic, chain, circular, 
conditioned 
Optional: Allport, pp. 18-28 


> Ore go DE 


Fundamental Activities 


Instinct, maturation and habit. Allport, Ch. III 
Origin of fundamental activities 
Maturation hypothesis 
Maturation vs. learning as an explanation of activities 
Need for genetic study 
The prepotent reflexes and their social modification, both 
afferent and efferent (six classes) 
Imitation and gregariousness 
Conclusions 
Emotion. Allport, pp. 94-98 
1. Emotions in social behavior 
2. Social control and direction of emotions 
Optional: Allport, Ch. IV 


aR aha 


Personality 


Outline of personality. Allport, Social Psychology, Ch. V 
1. Social and individual factors in personality 
2. Classes of personality traits: intelligence, motility, tem- 
perament, self-expression, sociality, (sub-divisions of 
each). 
Measurement of personality. Moss, Ch. XII and Pintner, Ch. 
IV 
Ordinary descriptions vs. measurement 
Inventories, ratings, tests 
Measurement of intelligence: abstract, social, mechanical 
Determination of introvert-extrovert tendencies 
Radicalism and conservatism 
Character and moral traits 
Interests and emotions 
Will-temperament 
Pseudo-scientific character measurement 


Optional: James, Psychology (Briefer Course), pp. 176-195 or 
Allport, Ch. VI 


ea Garr 
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Topic IV. Social Behavior. Allport, Ch. VII 


1. Definition 

2. Linear and circular social behavior 

3. Direct and contributory stimuli 

4. Controlling and self-adapting social behavior 

5. Social behavior in animals 

Optional: Young, Source Book in Social Psychology, Ch. II 


Fomc V. Language. Allport, p. 169 and pp. 178-198 


Gesture in infants 

Pre-linguistic vocal expression 

Three stages in language development 
Infantile and primitive language 
Theories as to origin of language 
Written language 

Social basis and value of language 
Optional: Dashiell, Ch. XV 


ae pe 


Topic VI. Response to Social Stimulation 


A. Elementary forms. Allport, Ch. X 

1. Types of reactions to social situations 

2. Sympathy: its mechanism, conditions and social signi- 

ficance 

3. An analysis of imitation 
4, Definition of suggestion 
5. Suggestion in the formation and release of attitudes 

6. Conditions of suggestibility 

7. Origin of laughter 

8. Social nature of laughter 
B. Response to group stimulation. Allport, Ch. XI 

1. Individual differences in social facilitation 

2. Rivalry 

3. Summary of studies of group influence 

Optional: Patrick, Psychology of Relaxation, Ch. IIT 


Topic VII. The Crowd. Allport, Ch. XII 


The crowd situation 

Crowd drives 

Crowd theories and the individual 

The induced emotion theory, contagion 
Social facilitation in crowds 

Social behavior in the audience 
Suggestion in crowds 

Conservatism in the crowd 

Impression of universality in crowds 
10. Social projection in crowds 

11. Public opinion and crowd attitudes 
12. Allied and antagonistic responses in the crowd 
13. Moral consciousness and crowd ethics 
14. Martin’s principles 

Optional: Young, Ch. XXII 
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Topic VIII. Social Consciousness and Attitudes. Allport, Ch. 
XIII 


1. General and specific social attitudes 
2. Self-expressive social attitudes 

3. Attitudes towards persons 

4. The ‘‘social self’? 
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5. Building and maintaining attitudes in others towards us 
6. Social consciousness: development and general aspects 
Optional: Young, Ch. XX 


Topic IX. Social Adjustments. Allport, Ch. XIV 


1. Conflict and adjustment in social behavior 

2. Inhibited unsocialized reactions 

3. Adjustments in anger: introversion, inhibition, rational- 

ization 

4. Sex adjustments in family life: attitudes toward women, 

husband and wife, parents and children 

5. Freudian theory and family relationships 

6. Significance of child-parent fixation 

7. Other adjustments: brothers and sisters, friends and 
associates 

8. Nature and types of inferiority conflict 

9. Sociological aspects of conflict adjustment 

Optional: Young, Ch. XIII 


Topic X. Social Behavior in Relation to Society. Allport, Ch. 


Cg 


XV 


Rural and urban influences 

Primary group and community 

Caste and social class 

Racial adjustments 

Nationality 

Theories of society 

Social control: fashions, fads, conventions, customs, pub- 
lic opinion, mob rule, government, education, religion 
Economic behavior: credit and panic, exploitation, in- 
dustrial conflicts 

9. Concept of social heredity 

10. Social nature of one’s thinking 

11. Discovery and invention 

12. Leadership 

13. Lines of future development 

Optional: Young, Ch. XXVITI 


Soi Si ello bes 


Experiments in Project V 


Individual differences and the normal frequency curve 
Wheeler, Science of Psychology, pp. 93-101 

*Garrett, Great Experiments in Psychology, Ch. VIII 

The effect of suggestion on perceptual and reflex processes 
Burnham, The Normal Mind, Ch. XT 

*Jastrow, Fact and Fable in Psychology, pp. 307-336 
*Young, Source Book of Social Psychology, pp. 256-260 
Individual vs. group efficiency im word building 

Wheeler, Readings in Psychology, pp. 43-48 
The effect of group observation on the speed of free association and com- 
putation 

Wheeler, Readings in Psychology, pp. 23-42 

Facial expression in emotion and intelligence 

Allport, social Psychology, pp. 221-230 

*Ruckmick, The Mental Life, pp. 123-127 

The measurement of personality 

Hyde,, Self Measurement 

Allport, Social Psychology, pp. 126-139 

*Pintner, Educational Psychology, Ch. IV 
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PROJECT VI. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Topic I. Introduction. Conklin, Ch. I 


1. Relation of normal and abnormal forms of behavior 

2. Essential factors in normal development: anatomy, in- 
tellect, instinct, nutrition, social contacts, school experi- 
ence, sentiments, puberty, emotional life, religious life 
The subconscious 

Psycho-analytic conception of mind 

Defense and compensatory mechanisms 

Sublimation 

Optional: Jastrow, The Subconscious, Ch. I 


Topic II. Dreams. Conklin, Ch. XV 


Frequency of dreams 

Content of dreams 

Speed of the dream 

Effect of waking 

Standard theory of dreams 

Classification of dreams 

Psychoanalytic theory of dreams; (a) role of repression, 
(b) manifest and latent content, (c) condensation, dis- 
placement, dramatization and secondary elaboration, (d) 
complex motivation of dreams, (e) protective function, 
(f) regression 

8. Day dreams 

9. Delirious states 

10. Dreams and psycho-neuroses 

Optional: Conklin, Ch. XVI; or Seashore, Introd. Ch. XXIII 


Gee 
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Topic II. Hypnosis. Conklin, Ch. XII 


The work of Mesmer 

Methods of inducing hypnosis 

Phenomena of hypnosis: (a) positive and negative sug- 
gestion, (b) delusions, (c) alterations of sensitivity, (d) 
motor and physiological changes due to suggestion, (e) 
memory effects and post-hypnotic suggestion 

Hypnosis and crime 

Degrees of hypnosis 

Who can be hypnotized 

Theories of hypnosis 

Hypnosis in psycho-therapy 

Optional: Jastrow, pp. 271-301 


toe 
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Topic IV. ap Uist Conklin, Ch. XIII 


The scientific attitude 

Methods employed by fraudulent mediums 

Psychological factors which facilitate fraud 
Psychological factors in table tipping, ouija-board, plan- 
chette and automatic writing 

Physical phenomena of mediumships; trance states, ecto- 
plasm 

Sources of error in explaining supposed cases of telepathy, 


O Oo WRootop 
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Topic VIII. 
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telekinesis, crystal gazing, ghosts and apparitions and 
‘“dowsing’? 

7. Explanation of trance states 

Optional: Abbot, Behind the Scenes with Mediums 


Cognitive Abnormalities 


Sensory abnormalities. Conklin, Ch. II 
1. Defective senses: blindness, deafness, anosmia, ageusia 
2. Astereognosis, alloschiria, dyschiria 
3. Normal and abnormal illusions and hallucinations 
4. Theories of hallucination: central and peripheral 
5. Explanation of distortions of meaning in hallucinations 
Memory abnormalities. Conklin, Ch. III 
1. Four aspects of memory: impression, retention, repro- 
duction, recognition 
2. Defects due to imperfect impression; anterograde amnesia 
3. Defects due to disturbed retention; retrograde amnesia 
4. Defects due to disturbance of reproduction; general am- 
nesia, dissociative or systematic amnesia 
5. Defects due to disturbances of recognition; illusion of 
the ‘‘never seen’’, false recognition, unconscious infer- 
ence and retroactive paramnesia 
Optional: Morgan, Psychology of Abnormal People, Chs. IT, 
IIT and VI 


Cognitive Abnormalities (continued). Distorted 
thinking. Conklin, Ch. IV 


Relation to fatigue, emotional states, ete. 

Effect of worry upon thinking 

Distortion of thought by complexes and sentiments 
Distinction between the normal and abnormal in thinking 
Delusions and paranoia 

. Abnormal introversion and extroversion 

Optional: Hart, Psychology of Insanity, Chs. V and X; or 
Morgan, Chs. IV and V 


Psychoses. Conklin, Ch. V 


1. Terminology: insanity, dementia, amentia, psychoses, 
neuroses, orientation, insight 

2. Characteristics of dementia praecox (schizophrenia) : 
paranoid, catatonic, hebephrenic, simple 

3. Characteristics of manic-depressive psychoses: hypomania, 
acute mania, hyper-acute mania, simple retardation, acute 
melancholia, stuporous melancholia 

4. Epilepsy: the seizure, aura, after-effects of paroxysm, 
epileptic equivalents 

Optional: Hart, Chs. II and III 


Psychoneuroses 


Psychoneuroses. Conklin, Ch. VI 
1. Phobias, obsessions and compulsive actions 
2. Theories as to causes of psychasthenie traits 
3. Neurasthenia 
4, Anxiety neuroses 

Hysteria. Conklin, Chs. VII and VIII 
1. Forms of hysteria: hysterics, fugues, narcoleptic attacks, 

paralyses, anesthesias, tics and contractures 

2. Causes of hysteria 
3. Shell shock 

Optional: Hart, Ch. IV; Conklin, Ch. IX 


Sr oe 
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Topic IX. Psychoanalysis 


A. Discovering the complex. Conklin, Ch. X; Hart, Psychology 
of ee Chis. V, VI, VII, and XII 

Indirect methods (three) 

Direct methods (three) 

Complex indicators in association tests 

Evaluation of direct methods 

Emotional nature of conflict 

Effect of conflict 

Repression 

Significance of conflict 
Optional: Burnham, pp. 617-638 

B. Results of analysis. Conklin, Ch. XI; Hart, Ch. VIII 
1. Relation of morbid complexes and certain instincts 
2. Groups of complexes: sex, fear, inferiority 
3. Defense mechanisms, compensation 
4, Fixations: autoerotic, narcissistic, homosexual, hetero- 

sexual 

5. Sadism and masochism 

6. Projection 

7 

8 

9 
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Regression 
Symbolization 
. Phantasy 
Optional: Hart, Chs. IX and XI 


Experiments in Project VI 


1. The neurotic inventory 
Morgan, The Psychology of Abnormal People, pp. 1-10 


2. Mind reading 
Jastrow, Fact and Fable in Psychology, pp. 106-136 


8 The complex and its detection by the association test 
Morgan, The Psychology of Abnormal People, pp. 133-149 
*Burnham, The Normal Mind, Ch. XVI 


4, Extraversion and introversion 
Morgan, The Psychology of Abnormal People, pp. 385-391 
*Wheeler, The Science of Psychology, pp. 189-191 


5. The measurement of intelligence 
Morgan, The Psychology of Abnormal People, pp. 331-337 
*Pintner, Educational Psychology, pp. 89-113 
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PROJECT VII. APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Topic I. Determining Forces in Human Behavior 


A. Basic principles of behavior. Moss, Ch. I 
1. Point of view taken by Moss 
2. Definition of ‘‘drives’’ and ‘‘resistances’’ 
3. Laws of drives and resistance and their applications 
B. Internal stimuli and behavior. Moss, Ch. II 
Meaning of physical fatigue; mental fatigue 
Causes of physical fatigue 
Factors in physical fatigue 
Mental fatigue and restoration 
Effects of loss of sleep 
Influence of hunger and malnutrition on efficiency 
Disease and efficiency 
C. Effect of drugs on behavior. Moss, Ch. III (Read rapidly) 
1. Effects of opiates, alcohol, cocaine, caffeine, tobacco, 
gland extracts, anesthetics 
D. Environmental factors. Moss, Ch. IV (Read rapidly) 
1. Influence of climate, season, weather, time of day, alti- 
tude, ventilation, light 
Optional; Poffenberger, Applied Psychology, Chs. IX, X, and 
XT 


Sec eo teeteorne as 


Poprecl!. Indiuidual Differences 


A. Nature of individual differences. Moss, Ch. V 
1. Applications to employment, selling, law, ete. 
2. Nature of differences 
3. Characteristics of the normal curve 
4. Basis of individual differences 
B. Differences due to race. Moss, Ch. VI 
1. Race and physical, emotional, intellectual and scholastic 
differences 
2. Race inferiority 
3. Qualitative differences 
4. Differences in working efficiency 
5. European race differences 
6. Oriental race differences 
7. Race prejudice 
8. Race differences in achievement 
C. Differences due to family inheritance. Moss, Ch. VII 
1. Importance of problem 
2. Inheritance of physical and mental traits 
3. Studies of siblings, parents and children, twins, and 
family histories 


Topic III. Individual Differences (continued) 


A. Differences due to past experiences. Moss, Ch. VIII | 
1. Physical, intellectual and emotional differences caused by 
nurture 
2. Effect of past experience on attitudes, ability, and in the 
genesis of mental disorders 
3. The Nature, Nurture controversy 
B. Sex differences. Moss, Ch. X 


Topic IV. 


Topic V. 


Topic VI. 
A. 
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What sex is 
Sex differences: physical, intellectual, scholastic, emo- 
tional 


Sex differences in training 

. Sex and achievement 

Differences in emotional outlets. Moss, Ch. XI 

1. Sources of conflicts 

2. Normal emotional outlets (thirteen) 

3. Abnormal emotional outlets (three) 

Optional: Poffenberger, Applied Psychology, Chs. II, III, VII 
and VIII, or Moss, Ch. 1X 


pga es 


Psychology in Industry: Selection and control of 


personnel. Moss, Ch. XVII 

1. Problems of selection: (a) job analysis, (b) attracting 
applicants, (c) the interview; purpose, problems, re- 
lability, (d) tests and test types; scholastic, essays, in- 
telligence, aptitude, (e) criteria of occupational success 

2. Problems of control: (a) placement, (b) organization of 
path of work, (ce) reduction of time, (d) utilization of 
mental set, (e) control of fatigue, (f) minimizing effects 
of noise, (g) use of incentives, (h) building morale, (i) 
securing codperation, (j) promotion, (k) separation of 
employee from his job 

Optional: Poffenberger, Applied Psychology, Chs. XVIII, XIX 

and XX 


Psychology m Business: Psychology in advertising 

and selling. Moss, Ch. XVI 

1. Consumer weaknesses: (a) ignorance, (b) susceptibility 
to emotional appeals 

2. Groups of advertising: (a) community, (b) organizational, 
(ec) individual, (d) commodity 

3. Factors in getting attention 

4. Holding attention 

5. Types of appeals 

6. Suggestive and argumentative advertising 

7. Choosing the medium 

8. Preferred positions 

9. Trade-marks 

10. Traits of the salesman 

11. Selecting salespeople 

12. Steps in selling (eight) 

Optional: Poffenberger, Applied Psychology, Chs. XXI and 

XXII 


Psychology m Law 
Causes of crime. Moss, pp. 267-278 
1. Insanity (seven types) 
2. Feeble-mindedness 
3. Environmental factors: (a) economic, (b) social, (c) 
publicity given crime, (d) external conditions 
4. Use of drugs 
5. Conflicts of law and habits 
6. Emotionai drives 
Detecting crime. Moss, pp. 278-281 
1. Third-degree methods 
2. Study of criminal habits 
3. Analysis of motives 
4, Experimental 
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The trial. Moss, pp. 281-293 

1. Preparing for the trial: (a) preparing the case, (b) 
selecting the jury 

2. The trial: (a) methods of arousing sympathy or an- 
tagonism, (b) problems of evidence as to reliability and 
distortion of emphasis 

53. Pleading the case 

4. Determining responsibility 

orrective measures. Moss, pp. 293-297 

1. Theory of punishment 

2. Nature of punishment 

3. Tendencies in legal reform 

4, Treatment after release from prison 

Optional: Poffenberger, Applied Psychology, Chs. XXIII, 
XXIV, and XXV 


C 


Psychology in medicine. 
Psychology in general medicine. Moss, Ch. XIIT 


Prospect of recovery 

Treatment: (a) rest, (b) drugs, (c) diet, (d) psycho- 
therapy 

Causes of mental disorders. Moss, Ch. XIV 

1. Causes: (eight) 

2. Symptoms 

3. Treatment 

Optional: Poffenberger, Applied Psychology, Chs. XXXVI, 
XXVII and XXVIII 


Psychology in Public Service 
Municipal psychology. Moss, Ch. XVIII 
1, Examining drivers of motor vehicles: (a) methods, (b) 
study of repeaters, (c) professional drivers, (d) handi- 
capped persons 
2. Causes of accidents: (a) human factors, (b) physical 
factors, (c) lack of uniform traffic regulations, (d) re- 
duction of accidents 
3. Selecting motormen 
4. Selecting traffic policemen 
Psychology in politics. Moss, Ch. XIX 
1. Characteristics of the voter: (a) ignorance of issues, 
(b) susceptibility to emotional appeals, (c) herd ten- 
dencies 
The voters party : 
Appeals of political life 
The politician’s personality 
Statistical analysis of politicians 
Political strategy 
Optional: Consult any references in foot-notes in either of 
above chapters, especially, Rice, 8S. A., Quantitative Methods 
in Politics, (A. A. Knopf, 1928). 


Psychology in Education. Moss, Ch. XX 
1. Psychology and the curriculum 
2. Nature of learning 
3. Laws of learning 
4. Rate of learning and forgetting 


1. Mind-body relationship in health 

2. Causes of disease 

3. Pathological changes due to emotional stimuli 
4, Symptoms 

5. Diagnosis 

6. 
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5. Measures of intelligence, aptitudes and achievement 

6. Measurement of teaching aptitude and efficiency 
Optional: Pintner, Chs. II and XVII, or Poffenberger, Applied 
Psychology, Ch. XXIX 


Experiments in Project VII 


Industrial psychology; the measurement of motor skills 

Moss, Applications of Psychology, Ch. XVIII 

*Poffenberger, Applied Psychology, Ch. XVIII and pp. 122-130 
The psychology of law: the reliability of testimony 
Munsterberg, On the Witness Stand 

The psychology of law: crime detection 

Poffenberger, Applied Psychology, Ch. XXIV 


The psychology of advertising: the effect of advertising on group behavior 


Starch, Principles of Advertising, Chs. XIII, XIV 


*Poffenberger, Psychology in Advertising, Ch. XXI 
Educational psychology: the transfer of training 
Pintner, Educational Psychology, pp. 263-296 
*Wheeler, Readings in Psychology, pp. 305-333 


MINIMUM LIST OF BOOKS REQUIRED IN THE ELEMENTARY 


COURSE IN PSYCHOLOGY BY THE PROJECT METHOD 


(The project room in the University of Iowa is equipped 
with many additional references) 


I. Text-books: 


ies 3 a a Pale 


Allport, F. H., ‘‘Social Psychology’’ 

28 USACE RS. VU 1109 Sa pS er an ene Rene SR Oe SN SPR 6 $2.50 
Conklin, E. S., ‘‘ Principles of Abnormal Psychology’’ 

2 POSE AG TSE Oh Bat aise 2, eae en oes Pe ee eRe Re $3.60 
Dashiell, J. F., ‘‘Fundamentals of Objective Psychology’’ 

| ALSS PAM Cr PES ER EAR fe REO PDE eee TIE $3.00 
Moss, F. A., ‘‘ Applications of Psychology’’ 

SUES ern So! Ts LEER SS a ge enna ee eee SERED $3.00 
Seashore, C. E., ‘Introduction to Psychology’? 

MPC oadl BY e Sail) Os ST ei Op ae Ae COnae PRE eh OES ae Be SR $2.25 
Seashore, ©. E., ‘‘Hlementary Exp. in Psychology’’ 

PaeaIys ERG gamed <CGs eke eRe Sse NS ee ae $1.50 


Reference books for Optional Reading: 


ue. 
ae 
5) 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


10. 


Abott, David P., ‘‘Behind the Scenes with Mediums’’ 

Brest AG Shy ALE Ova eaeal Ce 9) Rae URE seca RAND 2s RRs t Seen ae aaM PONE $1.50 
Burnham, Wm. H., ‘‘The Normal Mind’’ 

Je Qug yy GG ind dS RN ARR oS cae, MRIS tie lee ae 8 elon Cs eet aaS eso Soe RE Ee $3.00 
Dewey, John, ‘‘How We Think’’ 

ee PO GG mee aged crash cules oh oeoss peste meee stcsclsun ado besinck caculcoiice $1.60 
Garrett, H. E., ‘‘Great Experiments in P'sychology’’ 

Oe gD 0S og 1 OPT RRS Sp Ae elena e211 eee epee cb es $3.50 
Gates, Arthur I., ‘‘Elementary Psychology’’ (1929 Revision) 

Pe ee Crs T hy Cs eae en eer Pn A awectinne $2.60 
Hart, Bernard, ‘‘The Psychology of Insanity’’ | 

CUS OLS UES e Ws UO a i Sead es SE AES 2 ARE RS ce $1.00 
Herrick, C. J., ‘‘ An Introduction to Neurology’’ 

SURED SECS Vee 8 TS ICES cd RO $2.75 

James, Wm., ‘‘Psychology—Briefer Course’’ 

PSE rir UO Neer ee aS sade a Dadi netnoe ene sibatoubebeneus $2.50 
Jastrow, Joseph, ‘‘The Subconscious’’ 

SEN OUP LG 18) OV EATER Chace a hg co 20a re cis scect nec paey aneuasenseinnirctecheasaue $3.50 


Keller, Helen, ‘‘The World I Live In’’ 
BLE OTGUEY WACO ace eevee tenet ea canatns ceed osbabcunte dass ovpuvedtacsscneesnmicenscctary $1.75 
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cs 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


if 


18. 


49; 


20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29; 
30. 


A MANUAL POR |... # > 7)” 


; b 

Luckiesh, M., ‘‘Color and Its Application’? ~ 

D..-Van Nostrand: Go.,.8 Warren Sty: Nii Yc 2-2-4... (eee $4.50 
Luckiesh, M., ‘‘ Visual Ilusions’’ 

‘es Van Nostrand;,Co.;.8 ‘Warren: St., (N.Y. 2ss2<0:.2..< eee $3.00 
Lickley, J. D., ‘‘The Nervous System’? 

Longmans, Greemi-Wdn 2g we eh es $3. 25 
Morgan, John J. B., ‘‘Psychology of Abnormal People”? 

Longmans, Groen &. Cate ee $3.75 
Munsterberg, H., ‘‘On the Witness Stand’’ 

Clark Boardman CO. en ee ah ote te $3.00 
Patrick, G. T. W., ‘‘Psychology of Relaxation’’ 

Houghton Misti 06, 22 eee eS norecaetiaveaet 2: $2.00 
Perrin & Klein, ‘‘Psychology’’ 

Henry Holt & Co. 12k, eee Oe $2.50 
Pillsbury, W. B., ‘‘Essentials of Psychology’’ eee Edition) 

The Macmillan OOs 6h el ee sas a $2.10 
Pintner, Rudolph, ‘‘ Educational Psychology ’’ 

Henry: Holt. Co, 22.6 oa eee ee $2.50 
Poffenberger, A. T., ‘‘ Applied Psychology’’ 

D. Appleton (UROL MME ENDER uccmy yee: $4.00 
Robinson & Robinson, ‘‘Readings in General Psychology’’ 

University of Chicago: Press: 221....06....0..2.3 s.r $4.00 
Ruckmick, C. A., ‘‘The Mental Life’’ 

Longmans, .Green. 16 CO, «2 nc.c2seaneeauengsinceosseenntnshnssdeguangp reco $2.00 
Seashore, C. E., ‘‘Psychology in Daily Life’’ 

D> Appleton Goria cee $1.00 
Seashore, C. E., ‘‘Psychology of Musical Talent’’ 

Silver Burdett and Co. <...22r Ue $3.00 
Starch, P., ‘‘Principles of Advertising’’ 

Al We Shaw ii Cer 22500 ee ee ee $6.00 
Warren and Carmichael, ‘‘ Elements of Human Psychology’’ 

Houghton: “Mifflin Oo; osc $2.25 
Wheeler, R. H., ‘‘Science of Psychology’’ 

Crowell C6. a 2 ee Cae $3. 75 
Wheeler, R. H., ‘‘Readings in Psychology’’ 

Crowell Coo 7 ro eee a ee ee $3.75 
Woodworth, R. S., ‘‘Psychology’’ (1929 Edition) 

Henry. Holt:<6 Cos 22125 eae $2.50 


Young, Kimball, ‘‘Source Book for Social Psychology ’’ 
Alfred (Ax Komp t oickc- 12, o- acca socee are aoees pepe ae ese o ee $4.25 
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